Hasdai Crescas and Moses Mendelssohn on 
Beliefs and Commandments 


— Warren Zev Harvey — 


I should like to discuss the views of Hasdai Crescas (с. 1340—1410 or 
1411) and Moses Mendelssohn (1729—1786) on the question of beliefs 
and commandments. In particular, I wish to focus on their shared view 
that there can be no commandments concerning belief. One may be 
commanded, for example, to observe the sabbath, abstain from eating 
pork, or go to the synagogue to pray, but one cannot be commanded 
to believe in the existence, unity, or goodness of God. One may, in 
other words, be commanded to act, but not to believe. Command- 
ments may not concern beliefs, but only actions. 

Crescas developed his ideas in Barcelona and Saragossa in the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries and set them down in his 
Hebrew philosophic masterpiece, Or Adonai (The Light of the Lord) 
in 1410.’ He was rabbi of the Jews of the Crown of Aragon, and advi- 
sor to King Joan I and Queen Violant. Mendelssohn developed his 
ideas in Berlin in the eighteenth century and set them down in his 
German Jerusalem (1783)? and in his Hebrew commentary on the Pen- 
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tateuch informally known as the Bi’ur (1780-1783).3 He was known 
already in his lifetime as both the German Socrates and the Jewish 
Socrates.4 Crescas and Mendelssohn were separated by four centuries 
and 1,500 kilometers, and they also had very different personalities. The 
Catalan rabbi was an anti-Aristotelian and anti-Maimonidean philoso- 
pher who was known for his sharp, critical, and ruggedly concise style. 
The Berlin scholar was an Aufklärer or maskil, who was known for his 
handsome, refined, and eloquent style, and he was considered by his 
colleagues and disciples to be so similar to Moses Maimonides that it 
was said of him “from Moses until Moses there arose none like 
Moses.”5 Mendelssohn, who was very well read-in medieval Hebrew 
philosophy, had profitably studied Crescas’s Or Adonai.° As we shall see, 
his views on the question of beliefs and commandments were influ- 
enced by those of Crescas, 

In what follows, I shall first discuss Crescas’s views on the question of 
beliefs and commandments, then I shall discuss Mendelssohn’s views on 
the subject, and finally I shall compare their views, noting where Men- 
delssohn agreed with Crescas and where he disagreed with him. 


HASDAI CRESCAS 
In the introduction to the Or Adonai, Crescas examines the belief (emu- 
nah) in the existence of God and asserts that it cannot be considered a 
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commandment (mitzvah) of the law. He gives three arguments in sup- 
port of this assertion: one logical, one psychological, and one halakhic 
or juridical. 
The Logical Argument 

The logical argument is as follows. Every law presumes the existence 
of a legislator, and if the law is divine, its legislator is by definition God. 
Thus, beliefin the existence of God necessarily precedes the acceptance 
of a divine law and therefore is not one of its commandments, It is rath- 
er its root (shoresh) or arché (hathalah). “If we were to count it as a com- 
mandment, it would follow that it is its own arché, which is absurd.”? 
This argument had been partially adumbrated by Rabbi Moses Nah- 
manides (1194—1270) in his conjectural reconstruction of the opinion of 
Rabbi Simeon Qayyara (ninth century), author of the legal compilation 
Halakhot Gedolot. According to Nahmanides’s reconstruction, Qayyara 
reasoned that belief in the existence of God is the “principle” ( ‘igqar) 
and “root” (shoresh) of all the commandments and thus should not be 
counted among them.® 

Crescas also frames the logical argument in a somewhat different 
way. The term “commandment,” he explains, “is relative.” In other 
words, it is a two-place predicate (Fey), like “father.” As there is no 
father without a child, so “there is no commandment without a com- 
mander,” and there is no divine commandment without a divine com- 
mander—namely, God. Therefore, if we presume that the belief in the 
existence of God is a divine commandment, “we necessarily will have 
already presumed a prior belief in the existence of God.” And if we say 
that this prior belief is also a divine commandment, “it would necessar- 
ily follow that there is also a belief in the existence of God prior to it,” 
which would also presumably be a divine commandment, “and so on ad 
infinitum.” It turns out, then, that the supposed divine commandment of 
belief in the existence of God would not be one commandment but “an 
infinite number of commandments,” and “all this is utterly absurd.”9 
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The Psychological Argument 

The psychological argument is as follows. Commandments apply 
only to “things with which will (ratzon) and choice (behirah) are 
involved.” In other words, they apply only to voluntary things. How- 
ever, beliefs are involuntary, and thus there can be no commandments 
concerning them.‘ Crescas argues in Or Adonai that beliefs are invol- 
untary. He writes there that if beliefs were voluntary, “one could 
believe two contradictories . . . if one wished to believe them.” !! When 
presented with “an apodictic proof’ (mofet muhlat), he observes, “it is 
impossible for one not to feel absolute compulsion and necessity to 
believe that belief.”'* According to the gist of his argument, I am not 
free to believe that 2 + 2 = 5, no matter how much I might want to 
believe it. Moreover, I am not even free to believe that 2 + 2 = 4, since 
I am forced to believe that. Beliefs and opinions, to the extent we con- 
sider them proved, force themselves upon us. They coerce us. Thus, 
there can be no commandment concerning the belief in the existence 
of God or any other belief: Commandments must concern “things with 
which will and choice are involved.” You may justly command me to 
jump ten inches, but you cannot justly command me to jump from 
Saragossa to Berlin. You also cannot justly command me to believe that 
Berlin is west of Saragossa, or that there are more people in Saragossa 
than in Berlin. Beliefs are involuntary. Furthermore, Crescas adds, since 
beliefs are involuntary, there can be no divine reward or punishment 
for them, although there can be retribution for the “will” or “effort” to 
believe." 


The Juridical Argument 

The juridical argument concerns the opening words of the Deca- 
logue: “I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage” (Exod. 20:2; Deut. 5:6). Accord- 
ing to some legal authorities, these words amount to a commandment 
to believe in the existence of God. However, Crescas, relying on the 
simple reading of the text, argues that they do not constitute a com- 
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mandment, but a declarative sentence: I, the Lord (that is, the being 
designated by the Tetragrammaton), am the ruler (= “thy God”) who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt." Here, as with the first argu- 
ment, Crescas develops ideas of Nahmanides.*5 


The Arguments Together 

Of the three arguments given by Crescas against the view that belief 
in the existence of God is a commandment, only the second argu- 
ment—the psychological one—applies to all beliefs. No beliefs may be 
commanded, since none is voluntary. Therefore, according to Crescas, 
the Bible not only does not have a commandment regarding the belief 
in the existence of God, it also has no commandments whatsoever con- 
cerning beliefs. 

Crescas’s insistence that commandments involve only actions, not 
beliefs, may be seen as an expression of his general philosophic position, 
which can be characterized as a sort of proto-pragmatism. According to 
him, action (ma ‘aseh) takes priority over theory (“yyun), and the telos of 
theory is action.'® Crescas’s proto-pragmatism was explicitly anti-Aris- 
totelian and anti-Maimonidean. If Aristotle and the Aristotelians had 
held that the vita activa was ancillary to the vita contemplativa,'7 Crescas 
held that the vita contemplativa is ancillary to the vita activa. Moreover, he 
concluded, a voluntary act reflects one’s self—that is, it is an “act of 
one’s soul” (po ‘al nafsho)—whereas an involuntary act, including the 
acceptance of a belief, does not reflect one’s self: Instead, it is imposed 
on the self from without.78 
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MOSES MENDELSSOHN 

In part П of Jerusalem, Mendelssohn writes: “Among all the propositions 
and ordinances of the Mosaic Law, there is not a single one that says: 
You shall believe or not believe. They all say: You shall do or not do. Faith is 
not commanded, for it accepts no other commands than those that 
come to it by way of conviction. All the commandments of the divine 
Law are addressed to man’s will, to his power to act.”! Like Crescas, 
Mendelssohn affirms here that the Law of Moses does not command 
belief or faith (Glaube), but only actions; and, again like Crescas, he 
explains that faith cannot properly be commanded, for commandments 
(Befehle) are addressed only to the will (Wille). Commandments require 
conviction (Überzeugung). Mendelssohn sums up his view in words that 
could have been penned by Crescas: “Commandment and prohibition, 
reward and punishment аге опу for actions . . . which are subject to a 
man’s will. . . . Beliefand doubt . . . are not determined by our faculty 
of desire, by our wishes and longings . . . but by our knowledge of truth 
and untruth.”?° 

There is evidence that Mendelssohn had Crescas’s discussion in 
mind when he wrote the passage in Jerusalem asserting that the law of 
Moses knows no commandments concerning faith. In the rest of the 
passage, Mendelssohn mentions Crescas by name twice. He writes that 
Maimonides (1138—1204), in positing his well-known “Thirteen Prin- 
ciples” (in his Commentary on the Mishnah, introduction to Sanhedrin 10), 
was the first Jew who tried to reduce Judaism to a list of dogmas, thus 
departing from the authentic spirit of “ancient Judaism,” that had no 
“articles of faith.” Maimonides did so, Mendelssohn explains with evi- 
dent disapproval, because he wanted religion to have fundamental prin- 
ciples “like all the other sciences.” However, Mendelssohn continues 
reassuringly, Maimonides’s “Thirteen Principles” never became oblig- 
atory or official, and their main contribution to Judaism has been the 
synagogal hymn Yigdal, which is based on them, and “some good writ- 
ings by Hasdai, Albo, and Abrabanel” (einige gute Schriften von Chisdai, 
Albo und Abarbanell), who disagreed with them.?? In describing the crit- 
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icisms of Maimonides’s principles, Mendelssohn writes: “Hasdai dis- 
putes them and proposes changes” (Chisdai bestreitet sie und schlägt 
Abanderungen vor) and “Albo . . . wants to recognize only three basic 
principles, which correspond . . . to those [of] Herbert of Cherbury 
[1583-1648].”22 

Mendelssohn’s point is that Judaism does not legislate beliefs, and 
thus it allows its adherents to hold different views about faith. It even 
allows systematically inclined Jews, like Maimonides, to draw up their 
own lists of dogmas, but it does not allow such lists to become com- 
pulsory—for it also allows others, like Rabbis Hasdai Crescas, Joseph 
Albo (с. 1380—1444), and Isaac Abrabanel (1437—1508), to criticize 
them or to advocate contradictory approaches. 

Mendelssohn mentions here also the view of Rabbi Isaac Luria 
(1534-72) and his disciples, “the latter-day Kabbalists,” who refused to 
recognize any list of fundamental beliefs, arguing that “it is all funda- 
mental” (ist alles fundamental).”3 He is evidently referring to Rabbi Dav- 
id ben Solomon ibn Zimra, known by acronym as Radbaz (1479- 
1573), Luria’s onetime teacher, who spent his hoary years in Safad with 
the Lurianic Kabbalists. Radbaz wrote in one of his legal Responsa that 
he recognizes no fundamental principle in the Torah, for “all of it is 
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fundamental (kullah ‘iggar).” In his discussion of this subject, Radbaz 
explicitly mentions Maimonides, Crescas, Albo, and Abrabanel. He 
correctly observes that his own position is similar to that of Abrabanel in 
his Rosh Amanah.?4 Mendelssohn is sympathetic to the position of 
Abrabanel and Radbaz and writes: “to us, all words of Scripture, all of 
God’s commandments and prohibitions are fundamental.”?5 In fact, 
Mendelssohn’s entire paragraph is strongly influenced by Abrabanel’s 
Rosh Amanah and Radbaz’s responsum. It should not, of course, be con- 
cluded from Mendelssohn’s dependence here on Abrabanel and Rad- 
baz that he had not studied the books by Crescas and Albo. 

A second important text in which Mendelssohn addresses the subject 
of faith and commandment is found in the Bi’ur on Exodus 20:2.26 
Mendelssohn begins by citing several legal authorities who consider “I 
am the Lord thy God” to be a commandment concerning belief in 
God. The authorities cited are Maimonides, Rabbi Moses of Coucy 
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(early thirteenth century), the anonymous author of Sefer ha-Hinnukh 
(late thirteenth century), Rabbi Isaac of Corbeil (d. 1280), and Nah- 
manides.?7 Mendelssohn then states that there are other authorities who 
do not consider “I am the Lord thy God” to be a commandment. He 
cites as examples Rabbi Simeon Qayyara in his Halakhot Gedolot (as 
interpreted by Nahmanides) and Abrabanel in his commentary on Ехо- 
dus 20:2. Curiously, Mendelssohn does not mention Crescas. He cites 
the author of Halakhot Gedalot as holding that belief in the existence of 
God is “the principle and root” of all the commandments, and thus not 
to be counted as one of them,?® but does not mention that this argu- 
ment was adapted and sharpened by Crescas. Mendelssohn’s failure to 
mention Crescas here is especially odd since he makes explicit use of 
Abrabanel’s commentary on Exodus 20:2, and Abrabanel cites Crescas 
extensively there (as he did in the parallel discussions in his Rosh 
Атапаћ) ?? Even if Mendelssohn did not have a copy of Crescas’s Or 
Adonai on his desk when he wrote his comments on Exodus 20:2, he 
definitely had before him Abrabanel’s ample and accurate paraphrase of 


27. Although Nahmanides expressed reservations about this opinion in his Hassagot 
on Maimonides’s Book of the Commandments, pos. com. т (see above, nn. 8, 15), 
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by him [later in his book] with four independent arguments. This serves to prove 
that the intention of this dictum [‘I am the Lord thy God’] is not belief in the 
existence of God. . . . His arguments are very strong” (Isaac Abrabanel, Perish ‘al 
ha-Torah (Jerusalem: Bene Arbel, 1964), Exod. 20:2, q. 7. 179, 185:). The “four 
independent arguments” mentioned by Abrabanel are found in Crescas, Or 
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Crescas’s views. Thus, Mendelssohn undeniably had Crescas’s argu- 
ments before him when he wrote his commentary on Exodus 20:2. I do 
not know why Mendelssohn did not cite Crescas in his commentary on 
Exodus 20:2. Perhaps he did not wish to give the impression’ that he 
identified with Crescas’s critique of Maimonidean rationalism. 

Mendelssohn goes on to argue that the simple reading of the text 
(pashtut ha-katuv) supports the view that “I am the Lord thy God” is not 
a commandment. It is evident, he writes, that the statement “I am the 
Lord thy God” was spoken to those who already believed in God’s 
existence.3° Moreover, he continues: “The Holy One, blessed be He, 
did not descend on Mount Sinai to teach His people that He exists, is 
the Necessary Existent, is without boundary or limit, or similarly eter- 
nally true intelligibles.” Such intelligibles cannot be commanded, nor 
can they be proved “by means of thunder, lightning, a dense cloud, and 
the sound of the shofar.”3? Reason, Mendelssohn is teaching us, is 
autonomous and free. It cannot be coerced, even by spectacular mira- 
cles. Since reason is autonomous and free, it cannot be commanded. 
Accordingly, Judaism has no commandments concerning beliefs or 
opinions, but only commandments concerning actions. 


CRESCAS AND MENDELSSOHN 
Crescas and Mendelssohn both argue that there should be no com- 
mandments concerning beliefs, and both argue that in fact Judaism has 


зо. In а parallel passage Mendelssohn makes a similar comment regarding Exodus 
20:2: “Anyone who did not know ... these truths [concerning God’s existence] 
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Mendelssohn: Writings, 88). 
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Goldman (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992), 140; see also 18). 
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no such commandments. Both consequently reject the view that Exo- 
dus 20:2 (“I am the Lord thy God”) is a commandment. Both explain 
that commandments are fairly given only with regard to that which is 
voluntary—that is, that which is dependent on the will—and belief is 
involuntary. Faith is thus beyond the province of commandment. It 
cannot properly be commanded. Mendelssohn is largely in agreement 
with Crescas on the subject of beliefs and commandments and mani- 
festly indebted to him. 

However, although both Crescas and Mendelssohn argue that belief 
is involuntary, the spirit of their arguments is very different. Crescas, the 
anti-Aristotelian, is interested in emphasizing the limitations of reason. 
Reason has no freedom. It does not express the inner personality of the 
individual. It is compelled by external forces and factors. It does not 
mold the world but is molded by it. It is thus profoundly dependent. In 
contrast, Mendelssohn—the Aufklärer or maskil—is interested in 
emphasizing the dignity of reason. Reason is free of external influences. 
It cannot be commanded, nor can it be overturned by threats, bribes, or 
miracles. It is profoundly independent. Whereas Crescas emphasizes 
that our beliefs cannot be commanded because they are compelled, 
Mendelssohn emphasizes that they cannot be commanded because they 
are convictions. Put differently: if for Crescas beliefs are too external or 
impersonal to be commanded, for Mendelssohn they are too internal or 
personal. | 

Crescas’s view that commandments involve only acts, not beliefs, 
reflects his commitment to praxis. Judaism, he taught, is concerned pri- 
marily with human action—that is, with what is truly important in 
human life. Mendelssohn’s view that commandments involve only acts, 
not beliefs, reflects his commitment to human liberty. Judaism, he 
taught, has no dogmas and thus is congenial to freedom of thought. 
Since Judaism is congenial to freedom of thought, it is a suitable religion 
in a modern liberal and pluralistic society. Mendelssohn argued that 
Judaism was superior to Christianity in this respect, since Christianity is 
a religion of dogmas that restricts freedom of thought.37 

In conclusion, Mendelssohn’s philosophic orientation was very dif- 
ferent from Crescas’s, but he found much common ground with Cres- 
cas on the question of beliefs and commandments. 


32. Mendelssohn wrote: “Christianity isa yoke in spirit and in truth. It has transformed 
thirty-nine corporal floggings into as many spiritual ones” (“Draft,” in Mendels- 
sohn, Jerusalem, 248). 
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